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About the Education Trust 



The Education Trust, Inc. was created to promote high academic achievement for all students, at all 
levels — pre-kindergarten through college. While we know that all schools and colleges could better serve 
their students, our work focuses on the schools and colleges most often left behind in plans to improve 
education: those serving African American, Latino, Native American and low-income students. 

The Education Trust works side-by-side with policy makers, parents, education professionals, community 
and business leaders — in cities and towns across the country — who are trying to transform their schools 
and colleges into institutions that genuinely serve all students. We also bring lessons learned in local 
communities back to Washington to help inform national policy debates. 
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As one country after another passes us by in the education 
of its children, Americans are growing increasingly worried. 
At some deep level, we all understand that the rules of 
the game are changing — that today's American Dream 
isn't simply a job-for-life. No, in our fickle internationalized 
economy, where many people work six or seven different 
jobs during the course of their lifetimes, the only ticket that 
matters is education. 

Our K-l 2 leaders get this, and more and more are stepping 
up to the challenge. Responding to new data on the 
critical importance of postsecondary education to future 
employability, they are aiming to prepare most if not all of 
their students for college. And nowhere are these efforts 
more fervent than in the schools with the farthest to go: 
those serving mostly children from low-income families and 
children of color. 

For the health of both our democracy and our economy, we 
need these efforts to succeed. 

Fortunately, students are responding. More and more are 
completing advanced college preparatory courses, and 
college aspirations are steadily rising. 1 While plans for college 
are increasing among all groups of students, the gains are 
especially large among minority and low-income students. 2 

Sadly, however, at just the same moment when more low- 
income and minority youngsters are turning toward college, 
many colleges are turning away from them. 

Nowhere is this turning away more disheartening than in 
the public flagship universities. The leading, and typically the 
oldest, four-year institution in each state, the flagships are 



charged with special responsibilities for producing the future 
political, business and civic leaders of their respective states. 3 

Public higher education has a rich, proud tradition of serving 
as an engine of social mobility, and generations of striving 
Americans have long aspired to attend its institutions. State 
flagships sit atop this pyramid of opportunity, offering the 
hope that students from humble origins can learn alongside 
talented students from all backgrounds. This was America's 
promise: work hard, excel in school and you, too, could follow 
your dreams into your state's flagship university. 

Overtime, however, that compact has been broken, and in 
its place has come something quite different: the relentless 
pursuit not of expanded opportunity, but of increased 
selectivity. Rated less for what they accomplish with the 
students they let in than by how many students they keep 
out, many of these flagship institutions have become more 
and more enclaves for the most privileged of their state's 
young people. 

Even as the number of low-income and minority high school 
graduates in their states grows, often by leaps and bounds, 
these institutions are becoming disproportionately whiter 
and richer. 
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Why is this happening? 

When asked about these trends, campus presidents 
typically point fingers of blame at "circumstances 
beyond our control."They point at high schools, for 
the poor preparation of certain groups of youngsters. 
At the federal government, for inadequate 
investments in student aid. And at their respective 
state governments, for decreasing financial support 
which makes it necessary for them to raise tuition. 

They point fingers everywhere, in other words, 
except at themselves. 

As this fifth report in our series on college results 
makes clear, however, the univesities themselves 
are important actors in this drama of shrinking 
opportunity. Not victims, not sideline spectators, but 
independent actors. 

Yes, there are problems in our high schools. And 
both the federal and state governments have broken 
past promises to provide sufficient financial aid to 
students and adequate support to colleges and 
universities. 

Our nation's 50 flagship universities haven't held 
up their end of the bargain, either. Most are much 
wealthier than other public universities and have 
large endowments. They also typically get more 
generous funding from their states. 

Arguably, the flagships have a lot of money — much 
of it raised through frequent tuition hikes — to spend 
on student financial aid. What these institutions 
actually spend on financial aid dwarfs the amounts 
their students receive from either federal or state 
sources. In addition, the flagships have virtually 
unfettered discretion to decide which students will 



benefit from tuition assistance and how much each 
student will receive. 4 

Skewed priorities 

Flagship universities often justify the size of their 
tuition increases, at least in part, by the need to 
provide financial aid to needy students. Yet more 
and more they aren't spending that money on 
the low-income students for whom such aid is 
absolutely essential if they are to attend college, but 
on the high- income students who will help increase 
their rankings in college guides. 

• In 2003, for example, the flagship universities, along 
with a group of other public research universities 
just like them, spent $257 million on financial aid for 
students from families that earn more than $100,000 
per year — considerably more than the $171 million 
they spent on families at the other end of the 
economic spectrum who earned less than $20,000 
per year. 

• In just eight years, spending on aid for these high- 
income students increased by a whopping $207 
million, up from only $50 million in 1995. At the same 
time, spending on students from families making 
$40,000 per year or less increased by only $75 
million, from $384 to $460 million. 

• Astonishingly, the average institutional grant aid 
to students from families earning over $100,000 
annually — $3,823 — is actually higher than the 
average grant awarded to low or middle income 
students. 5 

The net result of this reshuffling of aid dollars?To 
meet remaining costs after grant aid, low-income 
students and their families must come up — from 
family contributions, work and loans — with amounts 



the equivalent of 80 percent of their annual 
incomes. For those at the other end of the spectrum, 
families making more than $100,000 per year, the 
amount remaining constitutes a more reasonable 1 2 
percent of their yearly incomes. 6 

Insufficient attention to student 
success 

These and other practices have resulted in entering 
classes that look less and less like the graduating 
high school classes in their respective states. But the 
flagships are even less representative at graduation. 
For example: 

• Though the number of Black, Latino and Native 
American students entering flagship universities 
averaged about 24,300 per year between 1 997 and 
2001, the number of such students graduating each 
year between 2001 and 2005 averaged only 18,950. 

• Across all of the flagships, Black freshmen graduated 
at only 84 percent, Latino freshmen at 88 percent and 
Native American freshmen at 61 percent the rate of 
white students. 7 

All about merit? 

Some might say, "Well, what do you expect? These 
are meritocracies, and not every one has equal 
merit. "Others may say, "The flagships are only 
supposed to enroll the best and brightest, there are 
other universities for less talented students." 

Well, of course they are meritocratic institutions, and 
should be. And low-income students, in particular, 
are underrepresented in the top echelons of high 
school achievement. 
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But, as we show later in this report, there turn out 
to be far more top-achieving, low-income students 
who could succeed in these institutions than ever 
get a chance. Indeed, the highest achieving students 
from high-income families — those who earned 
top grades, completed the full battery of college 
prep courses, and took AP courses as well — are 
nearly four times more likely than low-income 
students with exactly the same level of academic 
accomplishment to end up in a highly selective 
university. 8 

Where are those talented, low-income students 
instead? Mostly either not in college at all, or in 
less selective schools to which these top achieving 
students could have been admitted if their 
achievement was only mediocre. 



A Closer Look at the Numbers 



Why? Because what has changed over the past 
decade in our most prestigious universities is how 
merit is defined. Now, in addition to academic merit, 
it appears to help a lot to be wealthy, too. 

As a group, the nation's 50 flagship universities 
are failing to serve the full breadth of their state's 
populations.They're failing to provide sufficient 
access and they're failing to focus sufficient energy 
on student success. That is clear both in their 
collective grade-point average in the summary 
sections of this report, and inthefactthat"F"was 
the most common grade earned by the individual 
flagships on our institutional report card. 

Fortunately, however, there are also some"A's" — 
exceptions that show that flagship universities can 
indeed do better at both access and success when 
they really focus. Exceptions that can teach us the 
way. 

Let's take a closer look at the numbers. 

Access for Low-income and 
Minority Students 

In 2005, the nation's 50 flagship universities 
collectively enrolled approximately 1 .2 million 
undergraduate students — the majority of whom 
entered these institutions directly after graduating 
from high school. As a group, however, the 
undergraduates who attend flagships don't look 
much like either the high school graduating classes 
they came from, or college students more generally: 
they are likely to be more affluent and less racially 
and ethnically diverse than one might presume. 



We know, for example, that 35 percent of American 
families with children under 1 8 earn less than 
$40,000 per year — roughly the threshold for 
qualifying for a federal Pell Grant. 9 While the data 
on the income characteristics of students enrolled 
in flagship universities are limited, we do know that 
22 percent of these students receive Pell Grants. This 
figure not only puts the number of Pell recipients 
enrolled in flagships below what might be expected 
given the economic characteristics of society at 
large, but also well below the 35 percent of such 
students attending all colleges and universities. 10 



Figure 1. Percent of Undergraduates 
Receiving Pell Grants 

by Institutional Type 
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Compared with other postsecondary institutions, 
the flagships' combined low-income access ratio 

Flagships' Grade for Serving Low-Income Students 

(.22) = Pell Grant recipients as % of students in flagships 

(.35) = Pell Grant recipients as % of students in all colleges and universities 

Low-income access ratio = .63 

Flagship Grade: D 
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